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After two years of creative effort this book 
has been published—a whole library of ideas 
for the advertising man, layout man, artist, 
printer, and advertising student. It is not a 
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trative material that can be used every day. 


Of 288 pages, size 11 by 17 inches, not more 
than 16 of them are devoted to editorial matter. 
The major portion of this unique book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with advertising layout ideas 
that you can actually use in your business. 


It is the kind of a book that you will always 
have on your-desk within easy reach. Order 
your copy immediately for.only a limited 


.edition has been printed, and each copy will 


be registered by number with the publisher. 
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Please send me a copy of: 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF IDEAS 


[ |] Check is attached. [| | Send C.O.D. 
I understand that this book will be sent F.O.B., 


Chicago, IIl. 
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IF THIS ISSUE is late in reaching you... 
and I will bet a couple of patents it will be 
.. . blame it on the convention, the war 
scare, the world series, politics . . . or place 
the blame on your reporter. After five years 
of Association work, he is nearly as imper- 
vious to criticism as a duck’s feathers to 
water. When you have read a few pages, 
you will forget the lateness. With no con- 
ventions in sight, with nothing to do but 
stay in one office all the time, we will here- 
after be reaching you earlier in the month. 


Best laid plans sometimes go awry. This 
issue started out to be a summarized sketch 
of the Chicago sessions and departmentals. 
But because of the meatiness of all talks it 
seemed better to give you full-bodied stories, 
instead of spare skeletons. Glen Bronson, 
Frank Egner, Nancy Burke and Fred Ran- 
dolph give you enough to think about for 
a month. If you follow all that they tell you 
.. . you might even be able to get along 
without The Reporter. But I hope not. 


Henry Martin is with us again in an ex- 
perience which ties-in closely with formu- 
las of Egner and Randolph. Sam Slick is 
writing better copy today than in all the 
twenty-some years of his mysterious identity. 
He continues to crusade for better ads. 


The 2lst Annual Convention of the 
DMAA is over. Before it is relegated to 
history . . . a word or two of thanks and 
orchids to Elon Borton and all of the hard 
working members of the Chicago Commit- 
tee. No mere words can repay them for the 
long hours of work and worry. The only 
repayment is... satisfaction .. . that obsta- 
cles were overcome; that the job was 
finished; that verbal applause is evident— 
such as that on page 16. 


The Patent Situation is still in the fore- 
ground... and getting more so. Read page 
13. Perhaps the whole problem could be 
handled best by the Department of Com- 
merce,— now cooperating with Senator 
O’Mahoney’s Anti-Monopoly Investigation. 
Somebody with authority, should do some- 
thing about it or we will all go nuts... 
and start playing with strings and paste and 
scissors. 

& 


I have just air mailed the editorial con- 
tents of this issue to Hig. He, in his own 
way, will arrange it . .. and have it set in 
the legible, interesting fashion which makes 
the Phoenix Flame what it is. This page 
will follow by the first plane tomorrow. It is 
a fast world . . . to make up for the slow- 
ness of people. 


You should like the cover. When Hig first 
showed me the beautiful painting by Dale 
Nichols . . . it seemed that Dale had named 
it incorrectly. To me, that spot of red—that 
one lonely house on a hill-top—symbolized 
the true function of direct mail. If only 
those who write direct mail would realize 
that they are writing to an individual .. . 
alone, separate, apart . . . either in an 
ofice or in a home! I have had a copy 
framed. It is hanging on my wall. I will 
look at it often. It may help me when I am 
tempted to write blah-blah instead of just 
plain talk to isolated individuals . . . the 
persons I know .. . or would like to know. 
Preserve the picture on the cover,—with 
a wide white mat, and a narrow tinted frame 
around it. Hang it close to your desk .. . 
look at it often, 


Next month you will read the account of 
National Cash Register’s twenty million 
mailing campaign. Adelaide Berry from 
Springfield will tell you how she says it with 
and for flowers. M. M. Lebensburger will 
give the successful formulas for dealer helps 
used by Kuppenheimer. The balance of the 
November issue will be built as usual around 
the letters and materials received by your 
reporter. 


Henry Hoke. 








"The Answer 






to the Production Man’s Prayer” 


**As a practical printer I am very much impressed by the Beckett 
Perpetual Auto-file. It is a revolutionary development. I should like 
to be one of the first to make use of tt in my own shop.”’ 


— Harry P. Hurwich, Gen. Mgr., New England Editor and Printer 


“It is just the file every printer would like to have, for in general 
their paper files are not complete.” 


— H. L. Williamson, Publisher National Printer Journalist 


* 


UCH are the reactions of the first three nationally 

known printing authorities who saw photographs 
and read descriptions of The Beckett Perpetual Auto- 
file. The handsome and enduring steel cabinet contains 
297 —12 x 18 inch sheets (before folding), including 
practically every grade of paper (except enamels) re- 
quired by the printer or advertising man. 


Possession of the Beckett Perpetual Auto-file will place 
at your disposal, in compact and orderly form, the ex- 
act papers you want for dummy or sample purposes. 
Moreover, the Auto-file carries with it permanent free 
service, not only on the items contained in the cabinet, 
but on all of the thousands of other paper items made 
by us— Covers, Texts, Offset, Opaque. 


This life-time service is absolutely free to Auto-file 
owners— we pay even the postage. The working of the 
Auto-file is so simple and convenient as to be almost 
automatic. It will prove the greatest convenience and 
selling aid that ever came into your office. 


— Laurance B. Siegfried, Editor The American Printer 

















The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is offered to you at 
the purely nominal price of $5.00, which is but a small 
fraction of its manufacturing cost. Thereafter there is 
no expense whatsoever. If for any reason you are dis- 
satisfied you may return the Auto-file within thirty 
days, express collect, and your money will be refunded. 


Sale of the Auto-file must of necessity be limited to 
the following classes: Printers, Commercial Artists, 
Agency Men, Advertising Managers and Printing In- 
structors. When ordering please attach your letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 


© 1938 





TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


I enclose $5.00 and my business letterhead. Please send The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file. I retain the right to return the Auto-file at 
your expense within 30 days, if dissatisfied, and to receive immediate refund of purchase price. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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INTERPRETED BY 
BASSANI 
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‘Toe Bassani halftone is without question the 


aristocrat of fine printing plates—it is imperial J A 7 _ by “0 | | : x 2 
in its own realm. Variable angles of eccentric 


motion literally etch with light on wet plate E N G AVI N G 4 0 
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negatives the elusive details of the original. 
7 AMT WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


rate because it is automatic. Jahn & Ollier, as Tel WOlres 7008 
representatives of the Laurent Bassani process, Chivibng 
welcomes your inquiries about this reliable rer Time 

medium of expression. (ay, pepo 














The translation is faithful and extremely accu- 














DALE NICHOLS 


Dale Nichols, painter of this month’s 
cover, was born in David City, Nebraska, 
where he spent twenty years learning art 
from the ground up. Studied art in Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts and Chicago Art 
Institute, but is mainly self-taught. Awarded 
William Randolph Hearst Prize, Thirty- 
ninth Exhibition of Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity; Second Award, Ninth Annual Art 
Exhibition of the All-Illinois Society of the 
Fine Arts; Second Award, Fifteenth Annual 
Exhibition of Woman’s Club of Evanston. 
President, Society of Typographic Arts, 


1938. Divides his time painting in Nebraska, 
Alaska and Mexico. Contrary to the average 
artist in the fine art fields, Dale feels that 
his commercial art is an asset to him in 
his non-commercial painting. He believes 
there is no place for buckeye, ugly or slip- 
shod art in any field, whether commercial 
or otherwise. His own paintings and draw- 
ings are workmanlike, exact, finished and 
beautiful. Some of his best known paintings 
are, “End of the Hunt,” “Big City News,” 
“Sledging,” “Empty Handed” and “The 
East Bound Freight.” 
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CASE HISTORIES —What Correct Diagnosis Revealed 


GLEN BRONSON, Bronson Shoe Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. Bronson was lead-off speaker at the DMAA convention. Your reporter, busy with many other things, missed the talk, but 
immediately thereafter was swamped with requests for copies of it. Bacon Brodie, Canada, wrote a hurried note saying that the subject 
could well make an entire program—both in positive and reverse. Here is a formula which all advertisers should study carefully. Here 


perhaps is the reason for so many failures in advertising. “Too little results . . 
think about. Mr. Bronson has promised to follow-up with a concrete outline in a later issue. 


MOST OF US are securing altogether 
too little results in direct mail be- 
cause we try to secure too much! We 
are attempting to accomplish too 
great a task. The outstanding fact 
that diagnosis of advertising prob- 
lems has proved is that we must stop 
trying to use advertising as though it 
were a magic wand and start using 
it as a definite, work-a-day tool. In- 
stead of trying to find the greatest 
possible jobs that we can conceive of 
for our advertising to do, we must 
find the smallest possible job that is 
profitable to accomplish and then 
concentrate upon that. At its very 
best, direct mail advertising is a weak 
device; even as a good salesman is, 
at his best, a weak selling force. In 
our mistaken attempts to accomplish 
too much, to achieve the impossible, 
we have been throwing away many 
tens of millions of dollars each year; 
whereas, if we had held ourselves 
down to accomplishing those objec- 
tives which we can reasonably expect 
advertising to accomplish, we would 
not only save those many millions of 





dollars but we would greatly increase 
the results at the same time. 

Most of us, in our advertising ef- 
forts, are in the position of the man 
who stands at the foot of a flight of 
stairs and who thinks only of reach- 
ing the landing at the top. He so 
concentrates upon the ultimate ob- 
jective, and so completely overlooks 
the intermediate objective, that he 
entirely ignores the steps in between 
the bottom and the top of the stairs. 
Naturally, he trips over the steps be- 
tween and falls flat on his face re- 
peatedly. We are having exactly such 
unfortunate experiences in advertis- 
ing all the time! Because we think 
only of our final objectives, the se- 
curing of money for the goods we 
have to sell, we usually overlook all 
the many steps that lie between and 
are therefore being tripped up by 
those steps. 

The following case histories will 
illustrate the truth of this statement. 
Of course, diagnosis in advertising 
problems has revealed numerous 
other principles which are of im- 
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. because we try to secure too much.” That is something to 


portance. But none of them has any- 
where near the importance of this 
one fundamental and therefore I shall 
concentrate upon it within the very 
limited time allowed here. 

As an example of the tremendous 
waste being suffered by thinking only 
of the ultimate objectives and by at- 
tempting to do the biggest possible 
job instead of the smallest profitable 
job, take the case of the company 
manufacturing collapsible boxes for 
grocers. This company had been sell- 
ing these collapsible boxes by mail 
for many years and were very well 
known to grocers all over the United 
States. They had used very much the 
same type of mailing pieces for a 
long, long time. A few years ago their 
returns had dropped down to a very 
low point. A diagnosis of the problem 
was made and this diagnosis very 
promptly revealed that the mailing 
pieces being used were fundamentally 
correct and had no serious faults to 
which the blame for lack of results 
could be attributed. Therefore, it 
seemed that we had arrived at an 


impassable situation, in which noth- 
ing could be done except to describe 
the boxes in more glowing terms and 
to make a forced effort to convince 
the grocers of their usefulness and 
value. That is, we could have used 
the traditional methods of shouting 
more loudly and boasting more ex- 
travagantly than had been done be- 
fore, but it does not require even a 
rudimentary diagnosis to know the 
futility of such tactics. That would 
have been to concentrate upon the 
ultimate objective and the only result 
would have been to trip up over the 
steps in between once more. 
Following the standard practices of 
diagnosis which we have codified, our 
first step was to break down the en- 
tire job into its component parts. 
There are, as you perhaps know, 
five individual jobs that must be ac- 
complished by each piece of direct 
mail advertising, the five “must” fac- 
tors. The relative importance of these 
five jobs varies according to the in- 
dividual situation for each advertiser. 
It was immediately apparent that one 
of these five jobs was the only really 
important job to be undertaken for 
this particular advertiser. Therefore, 
the only change made in his mailing 
pieces was to change that which was 
needed to facilitate the accomplishing 
of that one really essential job. In 
this instance, the actual physical 
change that took place was to multi- 
graph the first page of the four-page 
letter orange-red and then to wrap 
that letter in red cellophane. The red 
cellophane made the orange-red let- 
tering appear invisible: so that all 
the recipient of the mailing piece 
could see was the salutation contain- 
ing his own name and a formal close 
of the letter. In order to read the 
letter it was necessary for him to tear 
away the cellophane. It may surprise 
you to know that by deliberately mak- 
ing the advertising more difficult to 
read, by using this device to build up 
curiosity, the returns were multiplied. 
The advertiser stated that that par- 
ticular piece of direct mail was by 
far one of the most successful that 
he had used for years. Yet, in its 








physical appearance, it could not 
compare with many other mailings 
that had failed miserably, when com- 
pared to it. As a matter of fact, a 
year or two later an advertising 
agency secured that particular ac- 
count and started te use much more 
expensive advertising pieces, with a 
lavish display of color and employed 
the most intriguing of layouts. Yet, 
in spite of the greatly improved phys- 
ical appeararice, those mailing pieces 
proved to be no more than miserable 
flops. In spite of their expense, in 
spite of the attractiveness of color 
and layout, they were guilty of the 
same old error of keeping the ulti- 
mate objectives so much in mind 
that the intermediate objectives were 
overlooked. 

As another instance, there is the 
case of the company manufacturing 
oil burning stoves. This company had 
been sending out four-color broad- 
sides costing approximately 14c each 
in the mail. These broadsides were 
extremely large and as lavish in the 
use of words and illustrations as in 
the use of expensive color plates. 
Every screw and nut and bolt used 
in the stoves was described in de- 
tail. At the very least, an hour and 
a half would have been required to 
skim over the pages. This large and 
impressive folder produced less than 
14 of 1% returns, the cost per return 
exceeding $28! In spite of the serious 
cost of the inquiries, the salesmen 
were not able to close any large num- 
ber of the few inquiries. The mailing 
pieces were sent to furniture and 
hardware dealers, in an attempt to 
cause them to take on the line of oil 
burning stoves. The salesmen fol- 
lowed up all the inquiries and the cost 
for each dealer established amounted 
to more than $100. 

Once more a diagnosis was made 
and the first step taken was to break 
down the job to its component parts 
so that the mailing pieces might be 
concentrated upon the smallest profit- 
able job instead of the largest pos- 
sible job. 

Both the physical and the psychical 
changes were marked. In place of the 
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expensive and colorful and profusely 
illustrated broadside, a very cheap 
multigraphed letter, without even a 
fill-in, was used. It was sent by third 
class bulk mailing, at a total cost in 
the mail of approximately 2c each. 
The returns from that seemingly weak 
and hopelessly cheapened mailing 
were approximately 14%. The cost 
per return was, as you can see, less 
than 15c each. Yet, the salesmen were 
able to close a larger percentage of 
the inquiries than when the expensive 
broadside was used with its cost per 
inquiry of $28. 

It would be absurd, of course, to 
claim that unfilled-in multigraphed 
letters sent by third class bulk mail- 
ings are a more powerful direct mail 
advertising instrument than large and 
colorful broadsides. But, in this par- 
ticular instance, the multigraphed let- 
ters fitted the job to be done more 
correctly and were therefore more re- 
sultful. It is but one more instance 
of the increased results that are nearly 
always secured when the job is cor- 
rectly diagnosed and when the adver- 
tising effort is concentrated upon the 
one most important objective of the 
intermediate objectives. 

In another instance, a company 
selling bonds had a long list of cus- 
tomers who dropped out within a very 
short time and whom the salesmen 
were unable to renew. It was the cus- 
tom of the bond house to send these 
people formal notices once a month 
for three months after the salesmen 
failed to get renewals and then to 
make use of personally typed letters 
in an attempt to rewin their business. 
The letter being used before the diag- 
nosis was made, was pulling 4% re- 
turns consistently. The 4% included 
only those returns that included cash 
with the reply. Most people would be 
very well satisfied with a 4% return 
with checks inclosed, but this partic- 
ular advertiser believed that it would 
be possible to increase that percent- 
age greatly as the people addressed 
were all customers of the house. After 
the job had been diagnosed, the per- 
sonally typed letters were continued, 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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WHY DIRECT SELLING NEEDS A QUICK FORMULA 


FRANK EGNER, Assistant Vice President, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Many people who attended the DMAA Convention in Chicago have told your reporter that the talk made by Frank Egner was the 


high-spot... 


and worth the full cost of the Convention. Frank, one of the country’s best known leaders in the field of Direct Mail 


Advertising, was perhaps the busiest man in the Stevens on September 29. He appeared (by urgent request) at nearly every departmental 


during the afternoon . . 


EVERYONE OF Us has occasionally, I 
suppose, lusted after the fleshpots of 
Egypt. I, who have spent my life in 
direct selling by mail, have sometimes 
looked enviously over the fence at 
the greener grass of my brothers in 
the direct mail field and have thought 
to myself how much more pleasant, 
how much more comfortable, how 
much easier it would be to produce 
beautiful and striking direct mail 
campaigns which everyone would ad- 
mire rather than these homely, crass 
and treacherous direct selling cam- 
paigns of mine. And probably my 
direct mail friends may sometimes 
have thought that after all my job is 
a cinch compared to theirs. 

But all of us gathered here will 
agree, I believe, that perhaps the 
most starkly difficult task to assign to 
a mail campaign is the task of se- 
curing a direct order. Your direct 
selling mail campaign comes to an 
absolutely cold prospect. It must 
stand entirely on its own feet. You 
have first to get your prospect to be 
interested enough to open your en- 
velope. Then right bang off you have 
to get his complete attention and in- 
terest. You have immediately to make 
him want violently what you have to 
sell. You have to convince him that 
your product offers him overwhelm- 
ingly good value and that what you 
say about it is utterly dependable and 
provable. You have to answer all his 
possible questions about it. You have 
to show him clearly all its uses and 
benefits to him. And then you have to 
induce him to sign at once on dotted 
lines which your credit and collec- 
tion department has made as stiff as 
possible. 

The direct selling mail campaign 
has to be complete in itself. It does 
not have association advantages of 





Frank Egner started his career as a sales 
correspondent for the American Bool: Com- 
pany. He joined the Advertising Department 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company in 1917. In 
1932 he left McGraw-Hill to become Presi- 
dent of the Falcon Press, but rejoined Mc- 
Graw-Hill in 1934. He became Assistant 
Vice-President in 1936. 





previous efforts. And it has to get the 
order of itself, by its self and for its 
self. 

Now getting the order, as I have 
mentioned, is no small job. It is such 
a terrific endeavor that the direct sell- 
ing campaign can waste no word nor 
any second in getting right down to 
action. Starting even with the en- 
velope, it has to smash home its story 
brazenly, starkly, bluntly in a mini- 
mum of time. It has to be quick 
acting because it must achieve quick 
action. 

And that is why the direct selling 
mail campaign needs a quick-action 
formula. 

Now what is this quick-action 
formula? 

If I were to stand up here and tell 
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. from social service to direct selling. Old-timers and newcomers alike should get back to fundamentals . .. and 


Frank Egner points the way in this article. Read it ... read it again... and file it for future reading. 


you simply that the formula consists 
of winning attention, evoking desire, 
building conviction and securing ac- 
tion, you would all groan and squirm 
in your seats at such kindergarten 
copy-book triteness. 

My friends, whether you like it or 
not, that is the formula. Gild and 
elaborate it as we may, no one has 
yet found anything better than that 
formula for getting those signatures 
and addresses on the dotted lines of 
the order blank. 

The difference between an excellent 
direct selling mail campaign and a 
poor one is in how we win attention, 
how we evoke desire, how we build 
conviction, and how we secure action. 
And the talent that you and I have 
to offer is the ingenuity, the quality 
and degree of imaginative under- 
standing, that we can bring to play 
in working out the formula. 

Now some of us direct sellers after 
years of experimentation have cevel- 
oped certain techniques for working 
out the formula. We have found that 
over and over again tests have proved 
conclusively that these techniques 
work. We have so built them into our 
working consciousness that automati- 
cally we apply them in every cam- 
paign we plan and write. 

Mind you, I am talking now of the 
quick-action formula for direct sell- 
ing. Direct mail has wider latitude, 
more scope for subtle effects, but di- 
rect selling must be smashing. 

Here is a list of some of the more 
important techniques in developing 
the quick-action formula: 

1—A. separate sales letter is in- 

dispensable. | 

2—All headlines must instantly 

win attention and evoke desire. 
3—The lead-in following the head- 


line in both letter and circular 


must picture dramatically to 
the prospect what he can get 
out of the product or service. 

4—Conviction must be built up by 
means of testimonials, by means 
of success stories, by means of 
guarantees, by means of official 
endorsements. 

5—Action must be hastened by 

special price concession for 
limited time, by offer of a 
premium for limited time, by 
some special inducement. 

The whole quick-action formula 
boils down to three points—(1) Give 
them a personal reason for buying. 
(2) Give them a reason for buying 
now. (3) Convince them that the bene- 
fits they will secure from possession 
and use of your product are worth 
more to them than possession and 
retention of the money the product 
costs. 

What do I care if you make the 
most perfect automobile in the 
world? I’ve got a car, and I’m not in 
the market for a new one. But sup- 
pose instead of telling me about how 
many inches long your running board 
is and what the bore of your eight 
light-weight aluminum cylinders are 
—suppose, I say, you tell me of how 
handy it would be for Mrs. Egner if 
she had this car at her disposal for 
shopping, for her daytime engage- 
ments, for her visits to the relations 
and didn’t have to wait for ,my 
daughter to bring our present car 
home from school or for me to bring 
it home from the office. Suppose you 
showed me how much comfort and 
service I’m really denying myself and 
my family by not having two cars in 
the family. Then you are giving me a 
personal reason for buying. 

Suppose I tell you right here that 
we have just published the most per- 
fect book in the world on electronic 
engineering. What do you care? You 
don’t know anything about electronic 
engineering and you don’t give a hoot 
how perfect the book is. But suppose 
I tell you that just as radio opened a 
whole new field of opportunity for 
thousands of alert young men who 
have made fortunes out of it, so today 





electronic engineering offers you a 
great new rapidly growing field of 
opportunity. Suppose I tell you that 
right now an electronic engineer who 
knows his stuff is easily able to de- 
mand, not ask for, twice as much 
money as you earn. Suppose I tell 
you that this new book gives you un- 
derstandably a thorough, step-by-step 
training that will enable you, a direct 
mail advertising man, to take advan- 
tage of the golden opportunities in 
this new field. Well—then I have 
given you a personal motive for 
buying. 

Unless you can give your prospect 
a powerful personal motive for buy- 
ing you can’t expect good results on 
a direct selling campaign. 

You must also give your prospect a 
plausible and compelling reason for 
buying now. Here premium offers and 
limited-time price concessions come 
into play. We direct sellers have con- 
stantly to keep in mind that in prac- 
tically all cases if we don’t get the 
prospect to take action at once, we 
have lost him. For the further he gets 
away from the first impact of our 
sales message, the move his enthusi- 
asm for our proposition cools off. 
And once he cools off it is extremely 
dificult to re-kindle his enthusiasm 
even with the most striking follow-up 
campaign because he remembers that 
he’s once before been all over this 
argument and made his decision. And 
it is an up-hill job of the worst kind 
to try to reverse a decision once made. 
Therefore be sure you give your pros- 
pect a really compelling reason for 
buying now. 

Your whole campaign furthermore 
must have just one aim: to convince 
the prospect that the benefits he will 
get from use of the product are worth 
more to him than the money the 
product costs. You must describe 
these benefits so graphically, so 
dramatically, that there can be no 
question in the prospect’s mind of 
their real value to him. 

You see, there are two great ob- 
stacles you must overcome in every 
direct selling campaign. These two 
obstacles are (1) human inertia and 
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(2) competition for the- prospect's 
dollar. The whole weight of average 
human nature is on the side of doing 
nothing, of letting things be, of not 
making a decision. Advertising peo- 
ple are effective goads that sting hu- 
man beings into. enjoying more 
things. And when I say that you have 
to compete for the prospect’s dollar, I 
am not thinking only of your com- 
petitors or of other advertised things. 
I am thinking too of the competition 
of children’s upbringing and educa- 
tion, of sickness reserve, of old-age 
funds, of insurance expenses, etc. 

You have to convince your prospect 
that your product is worth enough to 
him to make deductions from his al- 
lowances for savings against these 
needs. 

And that’s a powerful task! 

Is it any wonder that I say a mail- 
order man leads a dog’s life? And yet 
there are such excitements, such sat- 
isfactory compensations in the way 
of developing one’s own powers of 
selling, for instance, such self con- 
fidence that comes out of successfully 
handling such a really brass-tack job, 
that many of us here will probably 
stick to it to our last working day. 

To all such I say: “My brothers, 
I understand and salute you!” 


FLOWERS FROM ROSE 


The recent death of my brother and my 
assumption of presidency of our company 
makes it impossible for me to attend 
DMAA Convention this year. But I appre- 
ciate the honor of offer of chairmanship. 

This is a good: time to tell you that you 
are doing a wonderful job with The Re- 
porter. In the short space of time that you 
have been at the helm, you have created an 
outstanding publication. 

Milton R. Rose 
Guaranty Union Life Insurance Company 


Beverly Hills, California 


A DOOZY! WHATEVER THAT IS 


The September number of The Reporter 
was a doozy! Hig did a swell job. But that 
is what all of us expected—and if you 
know Hig you know he never lets you down. 

Send us an additional copy of the Sep- 
tember issue. 

Allan D. Parsons 
646 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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GLORIFIED APPLICATION OF SIMPLEST DIRECT MAIL 


NANCY BURKE, Seaside and Senator Hotels, Atlantic City 


Miss Nancy Burke, advertising manager of the Senator and Seaside Hotels in Atlantic City, has been mentioned bejore in Tue 
Reporter. The May issue (page 6) reproduced nine of her glorified letters and awarded her the Gotp PALM for excellence. She won a 


place in the Fifty Direct Mail Leaders of 1938 . . 


. and travelled to Chicago to grace the convention audience with her charm and intelli- 


gence. Because there are now so many more readers of Tut Reporter than there were five months ago, we give you Nancy Burke again, 
even though her talk in Chicago may have been partly anticipated and duplicated by eur report in May. 





Nancy Burke 





THE FOUR PAGE letterhead is the 
basic piece of the Senator and the 
Seaside Direct Mail campaign. The 
four-page letterhead is used for 
answering inquiries about rates and 
accommodations. 

rom this piece, using the same 
stock and cut for the heading we get 
the single letterhead which is used 
for general business correspondence 
and for thank you letters to guests 
shortly after they check out of the 
hotel, 

Finally, from this original four- 
page letterhead, with the additional 
cost of only two cuts, we get our 
broadsides. The broadside is used for 
our monthly mailings to former 
guests. About the 20th of each month 
a letter is sent to each guest who 
registered with us the following 
month of the previous year. For in- 
stance, if you registered at the Sea- 
side in December 1937 you would 
receive a letter toward the end of 
November this year inviting you to 
return to the hotel. 


With these monthly mailings a 
return card is always enclosed. In 
the case of the Senator it is a double 
card, one half showing a wave scene 
and a six-months calendar. We know 
that the slight additional expense of 
using a double card is well worth 
while because guests keep the card 
for the calendar and we receive 
reservations on the return card six 
months and longer after the mailing 
was sent. Of course, all the return 
cards are keyed to check the returns 
from the mailing. 

Using the four-page letterhead con- 
verted into a broadside as we do, not 
only gives our pieces nice continuity, 
but also enables us to keep our print- 
ing costs quite moderate. With only 
the additional cost of two cuts our 
four page letterhead becomes a self- 
mailing piece, the broadside. The cost 
of the broadside in lots ef 75 to 
100 M is only $19.00 per thousand. 
The cost of the broadside in the mail, 
including the piece, return card, ad- 
dressing, multigraphing and_ the 
stamps is $40.00 per thousand or 4c 
per unit. 

We use trick set-ups because there 
is a definite purpose behind them. In 
using them we offset to a great ex- 
tent the fact that the letters are not 
personalized. There is no fill-in on 
any of our letters. Naturally, not 
having the letters filled-in keeps our 
typing costs down, but beyond this 
we think that setting up the letters in 
an unusual type design in some ways 
is better than a fill-in. It is a newer 
idea and gives a letter more pep than 
customary block or indented letter 
form. 

Where the ideas come from for the 
type formations? Usually they come 
right from the body of the letter after 
the copy has been written. I like to go 
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over the copy after writing it and 
usually there is some word or phrase 
that lends itself to a picture. Of 
course, the picture must be simple in 
outline so that the meaning is clear 
and also to keep your multigrapher 
from getting gray hairs. I would cer- 
tainly like to have seen the expres- 
sion on the face of the man who does 
our work when he received the 
“world” letter to set up. From the 
length of time it took him to deliver 
the original order and from some of 
the questions he asked me afterward, 
I knew he was puzzled to say the 
least. As a matter of fact, I was half 
afraid to ask him to set it up again 
so that I could have these samples 
here today for you. While the idea of 
the “world” letter was mine, I must 
give credit for the working out of the 
design on the typewriter to one of 
the girls in the Seaside Promotion 
Department. She put several hours of 
work into that design and she did a 
splendid job. 

The idea for the set-up of the 


“Rainbow after a Summer shower” 
letter came right from the copy as 
did the Bowling letter. Both of these 
letters are in your miniature packet. 
The Bowling letter is really a con- 
vention letter which was sent to mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Bowling League a few weeks before 
they met in convention at the Senator 
last Spring. In arranging this set up 
of copy it was a case of the cart 
before the horse. I had the idea for 
the type design before I wrote the 
copy so I laid out the design first 
and fit the words into it. 

Ideas for the copy itself some- 
times come from very unusual places. 
I remember one letter we sent out at 
the Senator a few days before election 
time that started “Republicans and 
Democrats may differ on matters of 
politics but they agree that Atlantic 
City is ideal for a November vaca- 
tion.” I got that idea looking at a 
placard in a barroom window—from 
the outside. Of course, copy ideas 
come from more usual sources, from 
the features of our resort with its 
never-ending list of attractions, from 
features within the hotel and from 
the mail that comes over the desk 
each day. 

In writing the copy for our monthly 
letters I like to get an idea that is 
far removed from hotel business for 
a “punch” line—something that will 
startle the reader and make him 
curious. For instance, one letter we 
used started “What would an Eskimo 
say. Then that attention-getter must 
immediately be worked into either 
something to do with Atlantic City or 
with the hotel. To follow the same 
example the letter went on “An 
Eskimo might not like Atlantic City 
in July, but you will.” If the catch 
line cannot be made applicable to 
the seashore or to the hotel of course 
it must be discarded—no matter how 
clever it is. 

We have had really good results 
from our consistent direct mail cam- 
paign. Here are the results we had 
from two particular mailings that 
clearly show that the program is 
worth while. 





In December, our “off” season, a 
few years ago, the American Auto- 
motive Association Convention came 
to Atlantic City. A few weeks before 
the convention a mailing of four 
thousand letters was sent from the 
Senator. No letters were sent from 
the Seaside. When I mention the re- 
sults I wish you would keep in mind 
that the Seaside is only two blocks 
farther away from Convention Hall 
than the Senator and it is a Board- 
walk hotel which places it on a little 
higher plane socially than the Sena- 
tor. Nevertheless, after the conven- 
tion was over the Senator could show 
$3900 worth of room business and 
the Seaside had only six registrations. 

Here’s another mailing that tells a 
story. The end of last Winter and in 
the early Spring we sent out from the 
Senator to guests who had been with 
us eighteen months to two years 
previously, a letter by first class mail. 
These former guests had been good 
customers but had not registered in 
some time. 1059 letters were sent and 
since that time 167 persons from that 
list have returned to the hotel. 

Our campaign has for its back- 
bone, then, a series of monthly let- 
ters with copy timed to the season 
of the year and the mailings so timed 
as to reach the former guest at about 
the time when he is most apt to be 
thinking about a return trip to At- 
lantic City. If his vacation was in 
November last year, the chances are 
that it will be in November this year 
and he will receive an invitation 
toward the end of) this October to 
return to the hotel. 

It is a program that keeps right 
after our former guests because 
within a year after a guest leaves the 
hotel he receives at least four pieces 
of mail. First of all, within about a 
week after he checks out he receives 
a “thank you” letter which is multi- 
sraphed, carefully filled-in and sent 
first class mail. Then he receives a 
winter mailing piece or an attractive 
Seaside calendar. At the beginning of 
the Summer he gets a special Sum- 
mer mailing piece, with many pictures 
showing sports activities at the shore 
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and designed to make him want to 
spend his Summer vacation in At- 
lantic City. Finally, he will receive 
a broadside with an appropriate let- 
ter multigraphed on the first page 
This he receives just before the month 
in which he visited us last year. 

With the competition as keen as it 
is bound to be in a seashore resort 
with as many beautiful, modern 
hoteis as we have it takes a well or- 
ganized direct mail campaign to keep 
your own guests “there’s only one 
hotel in Atlantic City for me” 
minded. 

While our campaign is conserva- 
tive—especially from the point of 
view of cost—IT DOES GET RESULTS. 


ABOUT No. 10 ENVELOPES! 


Your September issue ran an article on 
page 30 on Postal Information. Can you 
give me further data or authority for the 
statement in the last paragraph of article 
regarding No. 10 envelopes? 

W. A. Lowell 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reporter's note: It seems very hard to 
pin anyone down to a definite statement 
concerning the preferred treatment given 
to No. 10 envelopes. 

I have been told by various postal em- 
ployees in the larger cities that No. 10 
envelopes receive preferential treatment be- 
cause of their ease in handling and because 
the majority of No. 10 envelopes constitute 
business mail. So far as I know there is no 
definite ruling. It is just a situation that 
exists. Perhaps you can give low-down. 


IT WINS! 


Herewith is a folder we have just put 
out. To date, and that means fifty or sixty 
years, our literature has always been formal 
and dignified as to layout, and restrained 
as to copy. We have departed from our 
usual standards in this instance. 

I thought perhaps it might win a men- 
tion in the columns of your excellent maga- 
zine, which we have just discovered and 
subscribed to. 


R. B. Parke, Assistant to General Manager 
The Greenbrier and Cottages 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Reporter’s note: Any change after fifty 
or sixty years is worthy of notice. Your 
folder is well done. I particularly like the 
illustrated slogan “For a successful con- 
vention always put your eggs in one 
basket.” 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS=MANY HAPPY RETURNS 


F. W. RANDOLPH, Secretary-Treasurer, Heco Envelope Co., Chicago 


For the first time in the history of direct mail—-one separate departmental at the Chicago Convention was devoted to the little- 
understood, sadly-neglected subject of ENVELOPES. Envelope manufacturers are naturally interested in selling more and better envelopes, 
but the real truth is that the creators, producers and users of direct mail have considered the envelope as a stepchild and an afterthought. 
A few smart advertisers—such as American Bemberg, RKO, NBC, Industrial Rayon, and some of the direct sellers have found by test that 
it pays to plan the envelope as carefully as the rest of the job. And they are doing it, while others sleep. 


ONE OF THE FIRST direct mail adver- 
tising experts to organize in simple 
language the salient elements of suc- 
cessful mail selling was Ruxton. 
Ruxton’s four points of successful 
mail selling are undoubtedly being 
used with different interpretations 
aud ramifications by almost all users 
of direct mail. These four points, you 
will remember, were (1) Attention, 
(2) Interest, (3) Desire, and (4) 
Action. In other words, according to 
Ruxton, a piece of mail advertising 
to be complete and to be successful 
must, first, attract Attention; second, 
it must create Interest; third, it must 
instil the Desire of possession; and 
fourth, it must provide a definite 
ways and means for taking the re- 
quired Action of inquiring, ordering 
or buying and paying for the thing 
advertised by mail. 

The envelope in mail selling is ab- 
solutely vital to the first and fourth 
of Ruxton’s four points; namely, (1) 
Attention and (4) Action. My prede- 
cessors on this program have pointed 
out that the envelope is the only 
thing visible at the time of receipt, 
its contents being entirely hidden, 
and that therefore the “Attention” 
copy must of necessity be printed on 
the envelope if it is to attract 
attention. 

Now for the fourth point—Action. 
Kither a return card or envelope is 
absolutely essential to the definite 
success of a mailing piece. To attract 
the recipient’s attention, to instil his 
interest, to create the desire to buy, 
and then to fail to provide the means 
to close the deal is obviously poor 
selling. Whether it be a return card 
or a return envelope is a question to 
be decided upon with each mailing 
piece, but certainly one or the other 
must be a part of it. 


Printing Arts Quarterly recently 
made a survey to get facts concern- 
ing the use of and desire for return 
envelopes. Questionnaires were sent 
to a list of men at their offices and 
women at their suburban residences. 
The names were selected at random 
by the mailing house that did the ad- 
dressing, the only stipulation being 
that both men and women should be 
of such financial standing as to be 
inclined to pay bills by mail. 

Approximately 30% of these men 
and women were sufficiently inter- 
ested in return envelopes to send back 
the questionnaire. The startling re- 
sults showed that approximately 82% 
of these men and women use return 
envelopes whenever furnished and 
want the business houses they deal 
with to furnish them. Approximately 
14% of them are occasional users of 
return envelopes and only about 4% 
do not use return envelopes nor want 
them. 

Space on the questionnaire was 
provided for “Remarks.” Numerous 
comments were received, such as: 

“A return envelope is a courtesy 
that begets courtesy.” 

“Saves time and insures the cor- 
rect address.” 

“An accommodation—no errors in 
addressing—convenient.” 

“The man who sends an addressed 
envelope to me is generally paid 
first.” 

“A return envelope gets a check 
immediately from me.” 

Such comments as these prove that 
printed return envelopes are consid- 
ered an accommodation and service 
by the vast majority of people re- 
ceiving them with their invoices and 
statements; that return envelopes save 
errors in addressing and that they 
get quicker responses. 
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If the furnishing of return en- 
velopes brings better results in pay- 
ment of invoices and statements, it 
certainly follows that return en- 
velepes will bring better results in 
the form of inquiries or orders in 
response to pieces of advertising. 

There was a time when advertising 
men figured that inasmuch as only a 
portion of the return envelopes sent 
out came back, the rest going into 
the waste hasket, it was economical 
and wise to use the cheapest kind of 
return envelopes. That was the hey- 
day of the manila return envelope 
printed in black only. But in recent 
years advertising men have come to 
a full realization that when good re- 
turn envelopes are used, more of 
them come back. 

Mailing tests have proved that re- 
turn envelopes made of tinted paper 
score better results and that attrac- 
tively printed return envelopes stim- 
ulate action. A gaily tinted return en- 
velope, if laid aside for future con- 
sideration, stands out in the pile of 
papers on the desk as a constant re- 
minder to the prospective buyer. A 
brightly tinted return envelope is less 
likely to be thrown away or to be- 
come buried. 

It is for these reasons that tinted 
return envelopes prove better result- 
getters in actual tests made, such as 
the one published in the June, 1936, 
issue of Circulation Management. 
This article gave the results of a cir- 
culation campaign of The Billboard 
Magazine in which different colors of 
return envelopes were used. White 
pulled 9% better than brown kraft; 
green and pink 12% better and 
goldenrod 35% better. 

The great magazines Time and 
Fortune use return envelopes the 
stunning appearance of which is 








only exceeded by the remarkable re- 
sults obtained. Made of paper of the 
best quality in bright tints, varying 
in style and size (mostly in small 
baronials) and beautifully printed, 
these envelopes are so striking as to 
impel their return. The extent to 
which Time and Fortune place im- 
portance upon their return envelopes 
is shown by their frequent use of a 
7c Air Mail return envelope. Time 
is willing to pay $70.00 per thousand 
in postage for the return envelopes 
that come back. The cost of the return 
envelopes that are not returned is 
trivial if the results are greater. 

Many times return cards are used 
with mail advertising when a return 
envelope should be used. It is true 
that the printing of the return card 
may be done at the same time as the 
printing of the folder, more easily 
and cheaply. It is even true that the 
easiest and cheapest way to print a 
return caré is to have it as an actual 
part of the folder itself, perforated 
so as to be torn out. 

A bulletin of this very Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, sent out a 
year or so ago, showed that a return 
card that has to be torn out of the 
mailing piece brings less returns than 
a separate return card or return en- 
velope. The least resistance at the 
time of response may offset a sale and 
a torn-out return card is certainly 
not an easy way for your prospect to 
mail back the card for response. 

Many times a return card is used 
when a reiurn envelope should be 
used. If before the sale is consum- 
mated the purchaser must send some- 
thing back, be it a check, a sample, a 
note or memo, or something else, then 
a return envelope should be used. 
Why waste time in unnecessary fol- 
low-up correspondence and postage to 
get information that can be secured 
with the first inquiry? When your 
prospect sends in his first inquiry, he 
is “hot.” He may cool off by the 
time you write him for further 
information. 

Nowadays, a lot of thoughtful ad- 
vertisers stencil the prospect’s name 
on the return envelope. At the instant 








your customer or prospect hesitates 
about sending that return envelope or 
return card, that sale hovers on the 
brink. The slightest resistance may 
send your mail-sales effort over the 
edge and into the waste basket. Even 
the time and trouble required to write 
his name and address on the return 
envelope or return card may be just 
enough to balance the scales against 
you. A return envelope or return card 
with his name and address already 
filled in makes it still easier for him 
to make the decision you want him to 
make—to send it back to you. 

A recent bulletin of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association quotes 
tests proving that the results of this 
method are well worth the cost of 
double addressing. But there is no 
need for double addressing. Just ex- 
pose the filled-in return envelope or 
return card through a window in the 
outgoing envelope. Filled out in this 
way, the return envelope becomes a 
very aggressive aid in getting sales 
for you. 

Our own monthly mailings always 


include a stencil-addressed return en- 


velope, the address showing through 
the window of the outgoing envelope. 
In our business, it is necessary to get 
a sample of the envelope that is 
needed. So our return envelope is 
large enough (size 11) to put 
samples in. It is a wallet flap style, 
which provides copy under its flap 
for quickly pencilled specifications to 
be filled into blanks provided. These 
return envelopes are such a conven- 
ience and time-saver that many en- 
velope consumers save and accumu- 
late them for future use. In fact, our 
salesmen hand many of them out to 
their customers for handy use when 
needed. The return envelope is cer- 
tainly a business-getter for us. 

After all, no matter how much 
your mailing piece instills interest 
and no matter how much it creates a 
Desire for ownership, the sale must 
be closed. Make it as easy as possible 
for your prospect to take the neces- 
sary Action. Make your Action piece 
—the return envelope—a go-getter of 
results! 


SUCCESS STORY — MOLLE SHAVING CREAM 
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SALES ARE DOUBLE! 











These radio people are always getting complimented for their wonderful Direct Mail 
work, It is getting to be a habit. But we will have to break down again and congratulate 
NBC for the 94%" x 12%" Booklet issued to tell the success story of Molle Shaving Cream. 
The whole booklet is clever, but the cleverest part of it is that the beard shown in the 
illustration is actually a laminated piece of dark sandpaper. No one can pull this booklet 
out of its envelope without noticing that “Here is SOMETHING.” 
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ANOTHER REPORT ON THE PATENT SITUATION 


AND WHAT A SITUATION! 


Your reporter will have to start a legal department . . . or something. Ajter five months 


of articles about the patent situation ... 


many people are beginning to wake up and realize 


that there 1s a situation. Lawyers call us on behalf of threatened clients; letters arrive daily 
asking whether this or that patent is valid. And now, some of the patentees have started 
calling or writing to ask us to stop-—or give them a clean bill of health. I have no desire to 
cross swords with patentees, but our pages are open to them for round table discussion just 
as they are open to all those who agree with THe Reporter. Here are some paragraphs from 


recent letters: 


(a) Is the enclosed envelope another 
racket or is this a legitimate patented idea? 
Your early comment will be appreciated, 
as we have already asked our envelope 
maker for a price on 10,000 of a similar 
de sign. 
as ba * 

(b) Attached are samples of a continuous 
envelope, also a brief outline of the uses 
for which this envelope is intended. 

This information is being passed on to 
you with the thought that an explanation 
of this envelope in your magazine wouid be 
ol interest to your readers. 

Patent has been applied for but envelopes 
of this type are not as yet in production. 


a * * 


(c) In line with your article in the Sep- 
tember issue of your magazine, we are at- 
taching a sample of an envelope which you 
have, no doubt, seen often in the past. 

This envelope is used for mail deposits 
by banks and is supposed to be a patented 
item. 

The envelope itself has been used for 
many other purposes for many years and all 
envelope manufacturers have one in their 
line but the banks hesitate using the stand- 
ard stock item for direct mail deposits 
unless purchased from this one manufac- 
turer because they feel that any other would 
be an infringement of that patent. 


K ok * 


(d) Your articles on the “Patent Racket” 
prove, we are certain, of more than ordinary 
interest to the trade at large. On several 
occasions we have been victims of the 
racket. Generally speaking the royalty fees 
demanded, being less than the legal fees 
necessary to fight the claim in courts, we 
have “paid the price” and let it go at that. 
Even so, we felt the so-called “Patents” 
were an unnecessary parasite on the print- 
ing fraternity, and a blemish on the records 
of the government patent offices, who were 
being used to give a note of authority to a 
quite illegitimate practice. More power to 
you in your effort to bring the whole nefari- 
ous business out into the open. 

At present we are wondering if you have 
any records as to the validity of United 
States Patent No. 1870395, for a small 





spring wire clip used for pop-ups? One of 
our customers is asking us to produce a 
small order for them, but we hesitate doing 
so until we know what might be involved. 


a % mm 


(e) In connection with the article on 
pages 13 and 14 of the September “Report- 
er,” I am curious to know whether the fol- 
lowing patents covering various kinds of 
mailing pieces are valid. 

Brochu Reply U. S. Pat. 2005999 

Visua Letter U. S. 1600323 

Visua Letter Canadian Pat. 281720 

New Business Blotter Pat. Pend. 67835 

Self-Mailing Coupon Folder 67835 

Pictorial Letter with Coupon 67835 

RepliGram with Coupon 67835 

CalendaReply with Coupon 67835 

Mem-O-Pad with Coupon 67835 

Two-Way Mailer U. S. Pat. 1930209 

Samples of several folders allegedly com- 
ing under some of these patents are being 
sent to you separately. 


* * * 


(f) Enclosed are three pieces we recently 
designed and produced for the Photo-En- 
gravers Convention held in Washington in 
October. Also enclosed is piece from which 
we got the idea of the kit bag. 

The kit bag was pictured on page 33 
(described on page 41) of the August issue 
of Printing. In the September issue, page 
47, appeared a paragraph stating that the 
kit bag shown in the previous issue is 
patented by Kurt Heitler, Quickslip Co., 
Inc., under design No. 109,916, according to 
Philip Davis, lawyer, and that the idea can 
be used only with this concern’s permission. 

About August 25, Davis wrote Louis 
Flader in Chicago, about the matter, and 
was referred to Jerry Walsh here in Wash- 
ington, Secretary of the Washington Photo- 
Engravers Association, for whom we did 
the job. Walsh has not heard from Davis. 

Meantime, we have received several in- 
quiries about the kit bag, but before answer- 
ing them definitely, we would like to know 
where we stand. Do you folks want to make 
this a part of your “Don’t Pay Tribute” 
campaign, or shall I take up the matter 
with a local patent attorney to see where | 
stand? 
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To most of these inquiries we are 
forced to reply that no mere layman 
can say whether any patent is or is 
not valid. The patent office will keep 
on granting patents as long as they 
have no prior claims—irrespective 
of whether the idea has been in 
general use. 

The situation is getting worse and 
worse. Sillier and sillier. It will 
never be cleaned up until we can 
have one final test case. I do not even 
know how that can be accomplished 
legally. 

A few days ago, a man brought 
me a new patented envelope with a 
string inserted under flap “so it 
could be opened easily.” The idea is 
as old as the hills—and imprac- 
ticable. 

Another new patentee brought me 
a device for making an insert stand 
up in a letter. I saw the same idea 
used in 1930. 

A printer sends me a new patented 
box for mailing samples. The only 
thing different is that the inside of 
the box is printed and used as a 
circular. Just as silly as being able 
to patent a song and dance on the 
under cover of a hat box. 

The trick envelope referred to in 
(a) above has been used for years. 
Its trade name was copyrighted in 
1937 (not patented). 

The roll envelopes (see b) is no 
more original than labels or book- 
keeping records in rolls. 

The kit bag (illustrated page 14) is 
nothing more than an ordinary die 
cut folder with flaps that lock it 
together when inserted in die-cut 
slots. If this is patentable—then all 
the pieces developed by Leon Bam- 
berger, and the other trick-mailers 
should be patented . . . and the whole 
direct mail business will be tied up 
in a knot. 

If the patents listed under (e) 
above are valid—then half the good 
looking specimens sent out by paper 
companies are violations. There is 





The kit bag (see letter “f’ on preceding page) is nothing more than a die cut folder 
with flaps that lock it together. If this is patentable the whole direct mail business will 
be tied up in a knot. 


more cleverness, more real originality 
in some of the double action letter- 
heads designed by Charles MacFar- 
lane for Eastern-Atlantic Bond port- 
folios-than in these so called patents. 

The supposition that you can pat- 
ent the idea of printing an ordinary 
bank deposit slip on the inside flap 
of an envelope is preposterous (c). 

I think that we should all get to- 
gether and agree that printing, die- 
cutting, perforating and folding are 
old and well known arts and that vari- 
ations of any of these forms should 
not be protected by patents or al- 
lowed to be placed in the exclusive 
possession of persons who use this 
patent protection as a method of 
demanding tribute. 

I don’t mean by this that a creator 
should not be paid for devising for 
you a new and novel adaptation of 
some form of Direct Mail for a par- 
ticular use. 

And now comes a letter from one 
of the patentees. We gladly print 
the parts which apply to direct mail: 

My attention was recently called to your 
crusade against Direct-Mail patents in which 
you seem to group them all in one category 
as worthless and -invite wholesale piracy 
among printers and advertisers in general. 


I believe this to be a most unfair and 
unjust attitude on your part for the simple 


reason that you are inviting infringement 





of good valid patents along with the invalid. 

Now the patent office does not recognize 
MATERIALS as such in the granting of an 
invention. It does not necessarily take into 
account whether the article be made of 
board, paper, metal or leather. It is sup- 
posed to grant a patent only after careful 
research on the part of the patent office. 
Naturally mistakes occur and a percentage 
of patents allowed prove worthless and 
often costly to the inventor. 

However some may be good and really 
become an asset to an industry as a whole. 

I happen to be an inventor, owning a 
number of paper patents. All have created 
business and some have afforded much 
pleasure. | 

Enclosed, I am submitting one of these 
patents, granted in 1932 but priority was 
established by me some few years before. 

This patent represents a large investment 
in patent expense. Furthermore much pio- 
neering had to be done to introduce it. 
A dummy service had to be established to 
put it into use. 

And, despite the fact that quite a few 
printing pieces were produced utilizing the 
patent and a few are still brought out, the 
cost of exploitation and introducing the idea 
have not netted me any real profit. 

Yet, I can say with assurance, that 
through this patent WORK was CREATED 
for ARTISTS, DIE-CUTTERS, PRINTERS, and 
BINDERS which did not exist before. I 
personally take some pride in this fact. 

We are working on other items of a pat- 
entable nature which might find some place 
in the rapidly decaying Direct Mail* field, 
if it were not for the fact that Direct-Mail 
men are being propagandized and invited to 
discourage instead of promote ideas. 
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While admitting many paper patents are 
weak and some invalid, yet you must admit 
others might possess merit and that the 
future might still hold some valuable ideas 
for the searching Direct-Mail minded in- 
ventor to find and make useful to others. 

I should be most happy to cross swords 
with you in the columns of your paper. For 
a number of years, I was identified as a 
successful printing salesman. I am known 
to men like Buckley, Harrington, Wolfner, 
etc. Are you willing to accept the challenge? 


Yours very truly, 


Herman H. Lowenstein, 
Educational Enterprises, 
620.N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


To Herman Lowenstein and other 
patentees, your reporter would like 
to make his position clear. I have no 
desire to cross swords .. . but our 
pages are open to you for the round 
table discussion—just as they are 
open to all those who agree with the 
Reporter. There is no desire to hurt 
your business. Read again what I 
said to Harry Latz in the August 
issue (page 20): 

“Now that you are free forever of the job 
of watching out for ‘infringers’ you can 
devote all of your time to the creative genius 
you so undoubtedly possess. No court in the 
world, legal or advertising, can invalidate 
your exceptional and tremendous ability.” 

Your reporter honestly believes 
that most, if not all, of the patents 
in the direct mail field are simply 
adaptations or variations of old ideas. 
We are not opposed to originality— 
but we believe that the creators of ad- 
vertising should have a free rein with 
folding, die-cutting—and all the rest 
of the intricacies of direct mail. 

The patentees would help the in- 
dustry and themselves if they would 
forget paients—-and become just 
specialists. For that is all that you 
are. Sell your specialty ... and good 
luck to you. 


In the meantime, we’ll continue to 
cross swords, if need be... and will 
continue to warn printers and adver- 
tisers alike—“Don’t pay tribute.” 





*P.S. 1 do not like that crack about “the 
rapidly decaying Direct-Mail field.” If it is 
DECAYING, why worry about controlling pat- 
ents. Postal receipts are now at their highest 
peak in history. 































































CASE HISTORIES 


(Continued from page 6) 

but one important change was made 
in the contents of the letter. In this 
instance, the change in the mailing 
piece was psychical rather than phys- 
ical. The letter was simply rewritten 
to concentrate upon one appeal; 
whereas, the customary letter had 
contained five paragraphs and each 
paragraph had a different appeal. The 
returns from the first test mailing of 
the rewritten letter was 39% with 
checks and cash inclosed. The second 
mailing pulled 41%; the third mail- 
ing pulled 40%. Over a year’s time, 
with several thousand letters going 
out each month, the returns averaged 
almost exactly 40%. 

Customarily, any such increase in 
results would be attributed to the 
superior magic of the person writing 
the letter; but, in this instance, the 
letter was no better worded than the 
letter that pulled only 4%. The dif- 
ference was that the letter pulling 
1% scattered its pulling power over 
so many points that none of them was 
of any great value. The rewritten let- 
ter concentrated its selling on the one 
really powerful point of the four 
previous points. As a result, the re- 
turns were exactly ten times as great. 

The fundamental * correctness of 
concentrating upon the really vital 
element in each selling problem has 
been as emphatically proved when 
employed in the training of salesmen 
as when used in the preparing of di- 
rect mail advertising; thereby prov- 
ing its value even more emphatically. 
As an example, a salesman who was 
selling a health service was achieving 
only mediocre results. He asked for a 
diagnosis of his selling problem, 
which was made. The recommenda- 
tion to him was, in principle, identical 
to that made in the case of the three 
advertisers mentioned; that is, he was 
told to eliminate the great mass of 
minor points and detail which had 
been burdening his sales talk and 
which had been taking up so much 
time that his prospects became bored. 
He was trained to concentrate on the 
one really vital element of his appeal. 


Within three weeks time, that man’s 
earnings had doubled and they re- 
mained consistently doubled or better 
thereafter. This point is mentioned in 
order to illustrate the fact that we do 
ourselves great damage when we look 
upon direct mail advertising as being 
something different and apart from 
other forms of advertising and sell- 
ing. The difference in technique is 
only a difference in details. The same 
fundamental principles run through 
all forms of advertising and selling. 
This salesman had been selling too 
little because he was trying to sell too 
much. Likewise, the stove manufac- 
turer, the box manufacturer, and the 
bond house were all selling too little 
because they tried to sell too much. 
In every instance, they were so en- 
grossed with the ultimate objective of 
getting in the money for the sale of 
their product or services that they 
overlooked the absolutely necessary 
steps that always lie between the de- 
sire for volume and the securing of 
the orders. Yet, we cannot secure 
those orders unless we take those 
steps that lie between! 


a 
A GOOD IDEA 


Herewith a Scotch idea that you may find 
not too blah-blah. 

We reprinted the center pages of the 
September issue of our House Organ, The 
Contactor, using a different color scheme, 
and got a four page folder for other direct 
mail use. The set-up cost was borne by 
The Contactor, and the only cost for the 
folder was paper, ink, and running. 

This folder was received enthusiastically 
by our Sales Offices, and we plan to do the 
same thing with October, November and 
December issues, featuring other types of 
apparatus. 

Whoosh! Noo, we’re gettin’ som’thin’ 
usefu’, pr-r-octicolly fer naethin’! Is that 
no’ a cheerfu’ thocht i’ this year o’ more 
aboondant life which has gaed slechtly daft 
an’ haywire? 

Ernest C. Roberts, Editor The Contactor 
The Clark Controller Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Reporter’s note: You and Hig ought to 
get together. He started out to reprint his 
direct mail pieces in his H.O. which gradu- 
ally absorbed everything. You are getting 
it going in the opposite direction. Both 
systems must be Scotch . . . but sound 
O.K. to me. 
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“In the next issue of the ‘Reporter’ it 
would seem to me that it would be very 
much in order for you to prepare a page of 
thanks and include in it some of the fine 
comthents made by various advertising and 
printing trade journals with regards to the 
Annual Convention and Exhibit. 

“‘Printers’ Ink Weekly, ‘Advertising 
Age,’ ‘Printing, ‘The Advertiser’ and other 
magazines, from appearances, have gone to 
bat for you and a sort of thanks in the 
‘Reporter’ would do them good and at the 
same time would surely make them feel 
more friendly to you in the future.” 


Norman Ventriss, Secretary 
Western Paper Merchants Association 


Chicago, Ill. 
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“YOU TOOK THE WORDS RIGHT OUT...”’ 


Reporter's note: You are right. The 
DMAA owes a debt of gratitude to many of 
the advertising trade papers for their sym- 
pathetic and intelligent coverage of the con- 
vention. Gold Palms should be awarded to 
all of them. Geo. Crain, Jr., did a magnifi- 
cent job as Chairman of the Direct Mail 
Leader Judges—and his paper reported 
nobly on speeches and Leaders. Phil Erbe’s 
editorial and description of the convention 
recognized the difficulties that have been 
encountered on and off during the past 
twenty-one years . . . and he gave encour- 
agement for the future. Fegert of Printing 
and Rosenberg of The Advertiser were very 
much on the job. Inland Printer and several 
of the Paper Journals cooperated. 

Before your letter arrived, we had planned 
to reproduce some of the clippings . . . but 
they were too numerous and lengthy .. . 
and we believe they have already accom- 
plished their mission. Advertising in general 
needs a more friendly spirit—as between 
media and between factions. So far as direct 
mail is concerned there is nothing to be 
complained about or desired in its friendly 
relations with the advertising trade press. 

Thanks for your letter . . . and thanks 
again for the cooperation of the Paper 
Merchants Group .. . not to mention an 
unforgettable interlude in Lake Michigan. 


CONVENTION REACTIONS 


Your REPORTER gives you a few of the 
letters received from those who attended the 
Chicago Convention: 


The Chicago program, while it bore no 
family resemblance to the one in Cleveland 
last year, had many good points. The Cleve- 
land meeting, of course, was designed to 
carry the interest of the delegates along by 
rather spectacular devices, and that is a 
very good way of doing it. This latest Con- 
vention naturally did not have that ele- 
ment, and I believe those who were not 
intensely interested in the matter of direct 
mail might have been inclined to “fall by 
the wayside.” However, those who were 
there to learn stayed, and I am sure they 
did learn—at least I did. 

David B. Fullerton 
American Hospital Supply Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 








May I say how much I enjoyed and 
profited from the Convention. To everyone 
who worked to make it the success it was, 
goes my sincerest thanks. I found that | 
derived more definite benefit, more new 
ideas, more thoughts confirmed than at any 
other convention I have ever attended. 

Strange as it may be, just as I left 
Toronto, we had passed the proofs for the 
new format of our house organ and I cer- 
tainly did feel happy when speaker after 
speaker confirmed that it was the right 
thing to do. 

What do you think of the idea of set- 
ting up a board to make a diagnosis of 
campaigns which have failed in part to 
produce the results expected. I have two 
campaigns in particular that I would like 
to submit to such a board; for while the 
customers in each instance feel that the 
money spent was justified, I personally 
would like~ to know why they didn’t pro- 
duce greater results. 

So far as we are concerned, we hope 
that the next convention will be in New 
York so that in addition to the information 
and inspiration we will gain from the con- 
vention, we may also see the World’s Fair. 


Bacon Brodie 
Charters Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


The guest speaker for our Insurance De- 
partmental was Mr. L. E. Frailey, who 
handled the subjects of letter writing and 
rubber stamp phrases. There were about 
thirty-seven people who stayed until almost 
6 o'clock. After Mr. Frailey, we went into 
a discussion of envelopes, then carried on 
through with a forum on the preparation 
for the use of Direct Mail in prospecting 
new business and the conservation program 
of keeping business already written. The 
discussions were entered into very enthusi- 
astically by everyone present. 

I think that the experiment with this 
type of meeting has a great deal of value. 
It would be, I think, of more value if some 
of the topics were arranged in such a man- 
ner that they wouldn’t conflict with each 
other in time. Personally, I know of a 
number of meetings that I would have at- 
tended, but couldn’t. Once you get into 
one of these you hate to leave. 

Jerome A. Young, Assistant Secretary 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Here’s relief from the stark severity of the average 


















display face—two new type designs that can boast 
character and distinction as well as strength. Suffi- 
ciently bold to attract attention and unusual enough 
to hold it, their quick legibility is certain to make 
them popular with artists, advertisers and printers 
seeking to avoid the commonplace. . .. Developed 
by Lucian Bernhard as companions to his lighter 
Bernhard Modern Roman and Italic, these smart 
bold faces are based on the same neo-classic letter 
forms, possess the same air of dignity and elegance. 
Offered in the same twelve sizes, the two weights 
constitute a highly effective and widely useful com- 
bination. Your ATF Salesman will gladly provide 


specimens showing the Bernhard Moderns at work 





American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-four Principal Cities 
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HENRY MARTIN AS THE BASHFUL SALESMAN 


EARLE A, BUCKLEY 


Another short, short story in the Henry Martin series by the author of “How to Write 
Better Business Letters” and “How to Sell by Mail,” two McGraw-Hill fast-selling books. 


It’s A FACT. Just being shy and bashful was 
the reason for Henry Martin’s latest flop. Do 
you want to hear about it? 

He was over at my house the other night, 
just after he had finished tabulating the 
results of his latest mailing. I needn’t tell 
you that he was pretty downhearted, like 
you feel after a round of lousy golf. The 
truth of the matter is, I haven’t seen a smile 
on Henry’s face since he started to sell 
through the mails. 

Henry, net being a married man, prob- 
ably didn’t realize that at the end of every 
courtship comes a most important question. 
Generally, after you’ve been sparkin’ a girl 
for a spell and develop serious intentions, 
you soon find yourself saying, “Will you 
marry me?” And in the intensity of your 
desire, you don’t have any trouble saying it, 
either. 

That is to say, most people don’t. Henry 
probably would. 

If he hadn’t been such a shrinking little 
violet, he would have known that in selling, 
as in love, you have to ask for what you 


want. Strangely enough, a good many sales- 
men are like that—they make a perfect 
demonstration, do a swell selling job, come 
right up to the finish, and then—are afraid 
to ask for the order. 

In any kind of selling, to lack the neces- 
sary courage to come out and, in so many 
words, say, “Now, how about buying?” is 
BAD, but in mail selling, it’s fatal! 

In a mail selling letter, you must ask for 
the order, and in no uncertain terms, if 
you want a decent percentage of returns. 
Let’s go further and say that not only an 
order must you ask for, but an immediate 
order. 

You know these things, of course. But 
Henry didn’t. He sent out a comparatively 
expensive test campaign, spent several hun- 
dred dollars on it at least, when you or I 
could have told him ahead of time that the 
mailing didn’t have a ghost of a chance. 

As you well know, creating interest, arous- 
ing desire and establishing conviction aren't 
by themselves sufficient, any more than three 
wheels on an automobile. To cash in on your 
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effort up to this point, you must make the 
prospect feel that it is to his (or her) ade 
vantage to buy, not at some later time, but 
now, today, while your letter is right before 
him. Henry forgot that, if he ever knew 
it. And you know that there are a group of - 
tested appeals that time after time have 
proved their ability to get immediate action. 
It isn’t as if you were working in the dark, 
You can tell them— ) 

1. Here’s a special introductory offer... 

2. You’ve only a limited time... 

3. Here’s a gift for your immediate 

order... 

4. We've only a limited supply . . . or, 

5. Prices are going up, so... 

Apparently, Henry never even heard of 
these age-old methods of inducing quick 
action. He said to me as we were talking 
it over, “I can’t understand why you lay 
so much emphasis on the close of the letter, 
If you tell a good story and have a good 
product, why won’t the prospect buy of his 
own accord? Why do you have to goad 
him in to it?” 

“You don’t,” I told him, “but if you do, 
you'll get a higher percentage of returns.” 
In no other type of letter, is the close, or 
bid for action, so important as in these 
wherein we ask the reader to commit him- 
self, in many cases with a company he never 
heard of, to a definite expenditure of money. 

In Henry’s letter, he said what he had to 
say—told a good story of the product, too— 
and then, without further ado, just quit. 

He made no attempt to stave off the nat- 
ural inclination to “put off until tomorrow” 
something that should be done today. He 
gave no reason or inducement for sending 
in the order quickly. He offered no bonus 
for sending “‘cash with order,” a very im- 
portant consideration in most mail selling 
campaigns. 

In short, Henry didn’t by any means finish 
his selling job. He did splendidly as far as 
he went, but didn’t go far enough. In this 
business, as I explained to him, you must 
ask your prospects to “do it today” and 
give them a darn good reason for complying 
with your request. 


* 
GENUINE THRILL 


Just received our copy, September issue, 
of your excellent magazine, The Reporter, 
and find that it is full of meaty advertising 
information. 

Your handling of the Sawbill Lodge 
postal card advertising series was great. It 
is always a genuine thrill to see our work 
in print in a fine magazine and for this we 
thank you much. 

We've ordered 500 reprints of this article 
from your printers. 

Wilson Arbogust 
Oren Arbogust Advertising 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE VERY IDEA! 


A LOT OF THE Boys have been fighting it 
out for the credit of being first with the 
use of “ummph” in advertising copy. One 
wonders why anybody ever thought it was 
good .. . Or why Allis-Chalmers of Mil- 
waukee believes that it has a slogan in the 
phrase “It pays to buy the equipment that 
pays for itself.” Who was it who met a 
request for a testimonial by writing “If you 
are one of those who like the soandso this 
is the soandso you will like.” The tyranny 
of words is not half so conspicuous in 
advertising copy as the prevalence of mean- 
ingless noises which somebody fondly hopes 
is persuasive text. 

$ $ $I always cheer for fighting copy... 
like the Gimbel page: “There’s no red 
carpet on the sidewalk .. . but there’s wel- 
come on the mat.” I don’t know who 
Gimbel’s was shooting at . . . but I liked 
the sentence “We furnish our dress shops 
in quiet good taste, as pleasing backgrounds 
for smart, moderately priced dresses, not as 
priceless ‘salons’ for you to ‘ooh’ and ‘ah’ 
over.” In saying that I always cheer for 
fighting copy I do not intend to endorse it 
as the best way to advertise a department 
store. In fact, I suspect that it is not. But 
it helps to clear the atmosphere and should 
be listed under public service rather than 
advertising. 


By Sam Slick 


$ $8 $ One of the McGraw-Hill editors has 
coined the word “fortyphobia.” Nice work. 
A new light weight electric hoist has been 
named “budgit”; and that gets four stars 
for appositeness. Business Week gets the 
cross with palms for taking Lucius Beebe 
for a ride for his use of “trivia,” Beebe 
having been under the impression that the 
word meant trivialities. As B.W. pointed 
out it means the place where three roads 
meet, Times Square for instance. 

$ § $ Nadir in slogans has been achieved 
by New York State in calling itself “The 
State That Has Everything.” Even if the 
slogan isn’t banal, trite and cheap, it would 
be meaningless—or worse. In fact, it is silly. 
For everything that New York has, anybody 
could name two or three things that it 
hasn’t. It has no palm trees—and yes, it 
has no bananas. The slogan is to be printed 
on all the checks issued by the state for 
salaries or purchases. That is carrying a 
joke too far. 

$ $ $ The hairbenders have put across a 
bonanza for themselves in this new upping 
style of hairdress that all the women are 
fomenting over. If all the women could 
afford to do it, the hairdressers would in- 
crease their volume by two or three times 
on this one service alone. They tell me that 
to look right a woman ought to have her 





hair set at least once a week and that some 
of them are havirig it set twice a week. 

$ $ $ Lucky Strike and Camels are still 
arguing at each other about the men who 
grow and the men who know tobacco smok- 
ing one or the other brand. The public isn’t 
interested; even when Luckies introduce the 
intimation that Camels are not telling the 
truth, whereas the men who endorse Luckies 
are giving “sworn statements.” Once more 
I inquire, Who cares? | 

$$ 8 Well, well, I stand corrected—by 
Elias Roos of Milwaukee. In dismissing a}] 
the other radio station letter designations 
except the ones listed, as without any form 
of fitness, Mr. Roos believes I was mistaken 
about WTMJ which stands for Wisconsin- 
The-Milwaukee-Journal, and also about 
WISN which means Wisconsin News. As 
Dr. Funk says, “Ill accept that.” I also 
have a nice letter from J. H. McCarroll of 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, ex- 
plaining the origin of WHO. This is a little 
more complicated but Mr. McCarroll also 
wins. Next? 

$ $$ The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has confirmed my oft repeated state- 
ment that containers often cost too much. 
For years the Domino brand of this com- 
pany has been sold in cotton sacks. Now 
by substituting a kraft paper sack which 
costs less, and by passing on this slight 
difference to the dealers, the dealers can 
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*I'd be glad to mail a set of 
samples to any direct mail man. 


U.S.E.Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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, SEALADDRESSER 


Addresses and edge-seals folders, broadsides, 
booklets, etc., in ONE OPERATION. Saves 
$1.50 to $2.00 per 1,000 over present methods. 


‘Te Elliott Sealaddresser will come as a great 
boon to all large users of direct-mail advertis- 
ing. For the first time it combines in one opera- 
tion both addressing and sealing a mailing piece, 
3 effecting not only a material saving in the cost of 
a Ny these operations but speeding up production as well. . 
Mailing pieces with a Business Reply Card incorporated 
have long been a favorite in direct-mail advertising 
campaigns, but edge-sealing them has always been an 
unsatisfactory operation. The work, in most cases, had to 
be done by hand and was slow and tedious. 
Because this problem was an annoyance in his own adver- 
tising department, H. P. Elliott conceived the idea of com- 
bining the two operations involved, and the Sealaddresser was 
the result. 

The Sealaddresser first applies the addresses in column form 
on a roll of gummed paper. The individual seals are then scored, 
chopped off and glued over the edges of the mailing piece. 

All operations are automatic and the machine has the high speed of 125 
addressed and sealed mailing pieces per minute or 7,500 per hour. 
The address seals are 214” x 134”. The Sealaddresser will take folders, broadsides, etc., 
6” to 12” wide (parallel width to address) and 4” to 8” long. 

All Elliott Addressing Machines print from Address Cards that last indefinitely and are quickly 
typed on any regular typewriter. The Sealaddresser is loaded and unloaded by the trayful of 250 Address Cards. 
The price of the Sealaddresser is $2100.00, F.O.B. Cambridge, Mass. It will probably pay for itself in less than one year for 


any large direct-mail user. 


SOME MAILING COST ARITHMETIC 


It costs $5.00 per thousand to address direct-mail matter by any to pay from $1.80 to $2.50 per thousand for edge sealing it. But 
other method than an addressing machine. It costs from $1.80 to with the Sealaddresser it would only cost you 50c per thousand 
$2.50 per thousand to place a seal over the open edge of a direct- for the sealing—a material saving in addition to the time saved. 


mail folder. If you put your folder into envelopes instead of using 
seals, the envelopes will cost $1.40 per thousand and up. The cost 
of inserting folders into envelopes and sealing the envelopes or 


If the folder were mailed in an envelope, you would have a cost 
of $1.40 per thousand for the envelopes, 75c per thousand for the 
inserting and 75c per thousand for the tucking or sealing, making a 


tucking in the flaps, costs from 75c to $1.00 per thousand. total of $2.90 per thousand against the Sealaddresser’s 50c per 
As the new Elliott Sealaddresser simultaneously seals and addresses thousand for sealing. And, of course, if you addressed the en- 
direct-mail matter at a speed of 125 per minute or 7,500 per hour velopes other than by an addressing machine the cost would run 
and therefore has a conservative average output of 6,000 per hour, $5.00 a thousand tore. 

the following comparisons on an ordinary mailing folder are Savings made by using the Elliott Sealaddresser may be pocketed; 
interesting : used to increase the number of names on your mailing list, or 
If it were addressed by an addressing machine you would still have to increase the frequency of mailings. 
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make a very slim profit on the sale of 
Domino sugar. Those who are always de- 
fending the utter logicality of distribution, 
might try to laugh this off. 

$ § $A new headache for the rubber in- 
dustry is an astonishing growth in re-tread- 
ing of old tires. This used to be confined 
almost wholly to passenger car tires, but 
as a result of the depression it has now 
extended to truck and bus tires and it is 
estimated that four and a half million tires 
will be retreaded this year. That takes a 
big slice out of the replacement business of 
the tire manufacturers. 

$8 8The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, has decided that the boys over 
on Life, Time and Fortune have been get- 
ting away with too much glory for inventing 
new methods to speed up printing. So in the 
September 17 issue of the S.E.P. the Curtis 
people took two pages to call the customers’ 
attention to the cover of that issue, and to 
tell about the new presses which permit 
printing four colors on both sides of the 
sheet, as fast as the sheet can be put 
through the presses. To advertising agencies 
and advertisers, Curtis sent full sheets show- 
ing that the covers are printed four-up. The 
new process is called Curtis 4-and-4 Pre- 
cision Color Process and is, as Curtis says, 
a prodigious advance. In the advertisement 
to its public, Curtis also calls attention to 
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five or six other developments in fast print- 
ing in which Curtis was first. . . . Printing 
is nearly five hundred years old but for 475 
years it remained a mechanized craft. Only 
within the past quarter century has printing 
developed a logic of its own. The rotary print- 
ing press is 125 years old. But it is only within 
the past few years that inventors were able 
to cast off traditional thinking and start to 
develop the implications of continuous flow 
through the press. In nearly every tech- 
nology the dead hand of the past is still 
preventing completely logical thinking. 

$ $ $ And while we are still thinking about 
printing I’d like to take one more crack at 
type and typography. This is the thought: 
If we go back to the very beginning of 
letter forms it is obvious that after the 
symbol had become conventionalized so that 
it had left behind all suggestion of the 
picture with which it started, the main 
influence in modifying the letter design 
was the material in which the letter had 
to be cut or carved or on which it had to 
be written. When letters began to be written 
with a pen on parchment or vellum the 
script forms developed. The dominating in- 
fluence in design then became the neces- 
sities of the scribe. Letter forms took their 
shape from the way the hand and pen were 
held and tended toward those shapes which 
flowed most readily. But after printing types 
had developed and any design could be cut 
in the matrix and would print as well as 
any other, the whole logic of type design 
was changed. The typographers did not 
realize it all at once, and many of them do 
not know it yet. But type or letter design 
should have ceased to be based upon the 
necessities of the scribe and his pen and 
his parchment, and should at once have 
become based upon the necessities of the 
reader. The classical or historic letter de- 
signs had an excuse. They were determined 
by conditions that had to be met, and it 
was logical four centuries ago, to ask the 
reader to put up with what could net be 
helped. But today there is no such excuse. 
It is just as easy as not to adapt letter 
design to maximum ease of reading. From 
this standpoint there is no sense in preserv- 
ing the historic forms. They should have 
- become museum pieces; mere facts in the 
history of typography, having only anti- 
quarian interest. 

$ $8 The whole body of craftsmanship 
and classical feeling that inspires the so- 
called fine typography of today is utter 
dilletantism and preciosity. Five or six cen- 
turies ago the calligraphy of the scribe may 
have had significance, but today it is absurd 
to pretend to project the personality of 
anybody through a craftsmanship that is 
looking backward. Henri Pieron, a fore- 
most psychologist of France, has a theory 
that the human race is still living in a 
dream world that has very little in common 
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with the actual universe. This is certainly 
true in printing. Once the most modem 
activity of the human spirit, it is today the 
most fossilized, tradition-cursed, absurdity 
that exists. In all probability fishes would 
be surprised to hear that they live in water, 
Sometimes it seems to me that printers 
would be astonished to learn that printing 
exists for human beings’ convenience, and 
not the other way around. 

$ $ § Now that I have written it, I am 
pretty sure that nobody will believe it. But 
go back and read that statement that letter 
design has only one logical base, the optical 
convenience of the reader. Type is meant 
to be read. Benjamin Sherbow put forth 
the whole logic of typography, including 
type design, in that one short sentence, 
Everything starts from there. Whatever else 
happens that axiom is final. Now that is the 
way modern thinking should be done. Nor 
does this type of thinking cispose of all 
esthetic values or considerations. It simply 
asserts that there can be no real esthetics 
in evasions of the basis logic of anything. 
An esthete is a fellow who wants to make 
all the rules of the game before he is willing 
to play. Most of the esthetics of printing 
are simply familiarities that are kept alive 
by tradition. If they could be put out of 
notice for a few years, completely logical 
printing would appear as beautiful as 
classical antiquarianism does to those who 
have mis-educated themselves into believing 
that they know what it is all about. Every- 
thing that is historical is wrong. The older 
anything is the more it should be suspected. 
$$ &The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company making a public statement of its 
position and asking the public to hear both 
sides of the case against the chain stores, 
said that the company’s executives only 
claim to be experts in the grocery field and 
not in public relations and institutional ad- 
vertising. So the A & P stated openly that 
it had engaged Carl Byoir & Associates to 
take care of its side of the case, and then 
established angther precedent by declaring 
that it would not confine itself to paid 
space but would use every medium avail- 
able; except that it would not go into 
politics or establish a lobby in Washington. 
The A & P statement of policy marks 4 
step forward in public relations in these 
states and the company or its counsel should 
be given credit. 

$ $8 8 No doubt a lot of people do go to 
Indianapolis on Memorial Day with the 
possibility in mind that one of the Speed- 
way racers is pretty likely to be unfortunate 
and leave the track; and this world. And 
friends tell me that most people who watch 
steeplejacks working figure in the possi- 
bility that there will be a fall. I only know 
that when Oscar Levant couldn’t identify 
the second movement in the third symphony 
of somebody or other (on the /nformation 
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deliberate. I can remember the jugglers 
who used to get the audience out of their 
seats by dropping the balls a few times 
until the spectators were sure the juggler 
had forgotten the trick. And then of course 
he did it. So I am guessing that Oscar was 
building up. But I am obliged to record 
that several people were quite pleased by 
the belief that Levant actually had been 
stumped. 

§ $$ The history of inventions (which 
has inspired more than one long paragraph 
in these columns) teaches at least this one 
thing: That it isn’t enough to be right; a 
man has got to be right at the right time. 
In the case of an invention, if he isn’t right 
at the right time his patents will run out 
before he makes any money. Like Charles F. 
Brush who invented the storage battery 
before there were any submarines or auto- 
mobile self-starters or farm lighting plants 
to need batteries. The many people who 
were saying six months and a year ago 
that the business of the country was suffer- 
ing from auto-suggested pessimism, seem 
to me to have been quite right about it. But 
that wasn’t the time to be right or to tell it. 
The time seems to be now, or a few weeks 
from now. By then, perhaps, business will 
have picked up some momentum and then 
when a fellow says, “What did I tell you, 
business was just scared to death; look 
how it’s doing now since I told them,” he 
will sound just like a major prophet; and 
as unlike a Major Angas as anybody could 
be. That in itself would be a distinction. 
$$$ What prophets and innovators are 
always forgetting is the terrific inertia of 
big groups of people. Even a single city is 
pretty hard to move and a state or a na- 
tional group usually takes decades to re- 
verse itself, or merely to modify its direc- 
tion a little. So it seems to me that Buck- 
minster Fuller, who is the most original 
mind in many ways, now visible in these 
states, is going to be right one of these days 
but not within a decade or so as he hopes. 
Fuller’s new book, Nine Chains to the 
Moon, is a forecast of the main technological 
and associated social trends, which seem 
to him inevitable. Most of them are more 
daring than anything Jules Verne could 
think of. And in my opinion, far more 
logically scientific than Mr. H. G. Wells’ 


ideas of the shape of things to come. 
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$ $ $1 am convinced that there is a new 
kind of thinking loose in the world and 
that before many years it will have made 
enough progress to compel a great many 
new attitudes and a great deal of recasting 
of customary or traditional viewpoints. This 
new thinking is wholly opposed to the his- 
torical viewpoint. It is not evolutional in its 
approach. By this I mean that it does not 
assume that what is now present is neces- 
sarily the outcome of all that has gone 
before. Rather it is like the modern view- 
point in biology, that sees new species 
coming into existence by sudden mutations 
instead of by the Darwinian method of long 
continued gradual changes added cumula- 
tively until the final result is markedly 
different from the state at the assumed 
starting point. As I see it much, if not most, 
of the confusion in the world is the outcome 
of applying ancient ways of thinking which 
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were good enough for meeting static or 
slowly changing situations, but which are 
inapplicable to modern conditions. The les- 
son of the last few years seems to be that 
conditions today are not static, but dynamic. 
Everything is so highly integrated that the 
least dislocation anywhere spreads almost 
instantly throughout the whole industry or 
the whole nation or the whole institution. 
The thinking of the past three hundred 
years has been based upon recognizing 
sequences. If you could isolate a chain of 
phenomena distinctly you could discover a 
causal relation between any two events. All 
science up to now has been based upon this 
idea. But it seems lately that this is too 
simple a view and that there are other 
forms of relation, beside mere before and 
after, that are more important. 

$ $ $ Historical thinking assumes that so- 
cial processes can be reversed, that things 
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we don’t like can be put back, at least in 
some measure, to where they were. It also 
assumes that we can be selective about what 
we want changed and that we can change 
some things one way and others the oppo- 
site way. Thus we can have the latest 
technology in radio, transportation, physical 
hygiene, plumbing and so on, but we can 
also have thirteenth century edifices on the 
outside, magical ways of mental hygiene 
and vote to suspend the rules of arithmetic 
in government while retaining them in our 
personal and private affairs. The new type 
of thinking is based on the assumption that 
the universe allows no such selectivity. If 
we seem to get away with it, it is only in 
appearance and Nemesis has only given up 
her horse and buggy for a car. 

$ $ $ The other day somebody discovered 
two more moons circling around Jupiter, 
and it is only three or four years ago since 
it became known that there is another planet 
Pluto beyond Neptune, a member of our 
own solar society. There is a suspicion that 
Saturn has another satelite, making ten in 
all. Facts like these ought to give us a jolt, 
for they show how easy it is to overlook 
possibilities even when we think we are on 
our toes. I wouldn’t wonder if advertising, 
for example, is in for an awakening, and if 


there may not be some smart fellow or two 
just around the corner with a theory or an 
approach that will disconcert the old timers 
who believe that from now on the only de- 
velopments will be refinements of existing 
technique. I am not thinking of television 
or the Townsends. All I am sure of is that 
a technique that is so rule-of-thumbish and 
so wasteful in many ways, must be suscep- 
tible of big improvement. Nothing that I 
have read about the Townsend evaluation 
idea, so far, suggests that they have any- 
thing revolutionary, but I have to confess a 
sneaking sympathy with their apparent con- 
viction that there must be a shorter way to 
get a good advertisement than the circuitous 
ways of testing now in use. .. . Maybe the 
revolutionary innovation will come out of 
the direct mail field. Why not? All of the 
advanced thinking up to now came out of 
the mail order field, didn’t it? I also look 
for marked improvement in industrial and 
technical products advertising. Sometimes 
I wonder if this is not the field in which the 
most surprising progress will be made in 
the next few years. But not until the boys 
who do it quit making speeches telling how 
their prospects are a different breed of 
human beings and only want a catalog page 


thrust at them. SAM SLICK 
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Replies to ads with Box No.’s last moni 
indicate that this column is a live medium 
Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 ling 


HOUSE MAGAZINES—Contact custome’ 

and prospects. with 2-color, 6 x 9 monthh 

house organ that develops immediate bug 

ness. Something you'll be proud to send oy 

under your name. Large space for adverti 

ing. A proven sales builder. Lowest pricegg 
500 copies, $10; 1M, $15. Get sample. Crie 

Publ., 1840 E. 87th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS—Ask for our Catalog @f 
Mailing Lists; 6,270 different classificatior 
listed; number in each and price shown. 
interested, ask for our Stockholders and 
Bond Buyers Price List, 1,600,000 Stock 
holders in over 1,000 corporations. TRADI 
CIRCULAR ADDRESSING CO., Ine 
Established 1880. 21914 West Madisoi 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Franklin 1182. ~ 


RESULTS SPEAK LOUDER THAW 
WORDS—Direct Mail man, broad experk 
ence in writing sales letters and copy thal 
pulls, buying art work, plates and printing, 
Can handle large amounts of correspond 
ence and relieve busy executive of lots of 
work. College graduate, Protestant, age 27) 
Go anywhere. Will produce results that 
please you. Address Box 101, care of The 
Reporter, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. C. — 
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AGENTS—We show you how. Martin Adé 
vertising Agency, 171P Madison Ave., N. Y, 
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